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“Our Possessions—Our Lives—Our Prayers” 


The president of the Consistory of the Reformed Church 
in Paris, Professor A. N. Bertrand, addressed a message 
to the ministers and members of the Church at the out- 
break of the war, from which we quote: 

“For two oppressive weeks we have been sustained day 
after day by the hope that the international difficulties 
might receive a peaceful solution. Today we know that 
the churches and their members are entering upon a period 
of national and individual trial of which no man can 
forsee the duration. The will to love which God has 
set in the hearts of men, by the preaching of the Gospel 
and the sacrifice of the Savior, has been misunderstood 
or denied by a world incapable of ensuring the primacy 
of spiritual values. 

“But it is not in the power of any man to expel this 
will to love from our hearts as believers: when peace is 
driven from the world, the Church of Jesus Christ and 
the hearts of Christians must be its last refuges; in them 
there must reign at all times the holy will which, through- 
out the terrible tribulations of war, prepares the harvest 
of eternal peace. 

“We will share with our fellow-countrymen all the 
sacrifices which the situation demands, including those 
the menace of which we hardly dare to envisage; but to 
that gift of our possessions and our lives we will add the 
offering of our prayers, remembering that to pray much is 
not to speak much, or think much, but to love much, give 
much, and expect much of the God of Jesus Christ. Do not 
let the flock of the Savior be scattered; it is to him that it 
belongs to recall to those who suffer that darkness will 
not always reign and that those who put their trust in 
God will not be disappointed.”—Jnternational Christian 
Press and Information Service, Geneva. 


War Aims and Peace Aims 


The paragraph in Mr. Chamberlain’s last radio speech 
which seemed to call for most attention was that in which 
he said that there will be needed after the war “some 
machinery capable of conducting and guiding the new 
Europe in the right direction. I do not think it necessary,” 
he said, “nor indeed is it possible to specify at this stage 
the kind of machinery which should be established for this 
purpose. I am merely expressing the opinion that some- 
thing would have to be provided and I would express as 
my hope the wish that a Germany animated by a new 
spirit might be among the nations which would take part 


in the operations.” The import of this statement is not 
specified but it seems to suggest at least that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s thinking is in line with that of the archbishops 
of the Church of England whom we quoted two weeks ago. 


Many persons will doubtless feel concerned that Mr. 
Chamberlain so sweepingly repudiated the idea that any 
humanitarian aims whatever might be actuating the Ger- 
man government in the conduct of the war. Instances are 
not wanting where captured crews have been treated with 
consideration. Furthermore, it would seem humanly im- 
possible to determine that the motive which governed the 
restraint from unrestricted bombing of open cities was 
solely a fear of retaliation. Many have thought that the 
unexpectedly restricted character of the warfare that has 
been going on for three months may mean that no bellig- 
erent government is ready to flout without limit the moral 
sensibilities of the world. 


In this connection the copyrighted article by the Rt. 
Hon. Alfred Duff Cooper which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on November 27 is rather startling 
in its import. Many fears have been expressed lest the 
war should end in “another Versailles.” Mr. Duff Cooper, 
on the other hand, justifies and praises the Versailles 
Treaty. He attributes its “villification” to German propa- 
ganda. “There are honest men and women,” he says, 
“all over the world who sincerely believe that it was a 
cruel and brutal treaty, with revenge as its principal 
motive and vested interests as its principal authors. The 
opposite is, of course, the case.” He says that victors 
were never less inspired by malice or more anxious to 
create a system that would make for the peace of the 
world. Furthermore, the principle of popular sovereignty 
was given recognition on a world scale for the first time 
in history. While the failure to reconstruct the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire may have been an error the fact is, 
he says, that the “various races” composing that old 
empire were through with the Hapsburgs. The creation 
of Czechoslovakia was of no advantage to France, Italy, 
England or America. Nor were the boundary changes 
affecting Poland, Finland, Estonia, Latvia or Lithuania 
dictated by national advantage to the victors. Wilson’s 
principle of self-determination was “a new idea” and the 
“right idea.” 


The reparations clauses, Mr. Duff Cooper says, were 
“the least successful and the least defensible” but it was 
never expected that they would stand permanently. British 
and American statesmen early set about their revision and 
they were superseded by the terms of the Dawes plan. 
Likewise the Treaty of Locarno practically replaced 
Versailles. 
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Peace is Economic—and Needs U. S. 


The American business man was absolved of economic 
interest in the promotion of war by Thomas W. Lamont 
in an address before the Academy of Political Science in 
New York on November 15, which is printed in The 
United States News (Washington, D.C.) of December 4. 
Business men know, he said, “that there is no possible 
future in any sort of business, big or little, unless we 
can have peace, orderly means of production and good 
faith.” On both sides of the water the whole business 
world “is clearly appalled at the thought of another war 
and of the disastrous social, financial and economic conse- 
quences.” 

American business desires: 

“First, to avoid armed conflict. 


“Second, to encourage, rather than to obstruct, the 
efforts of the democracies to purchase here supplies vitally 
needed for their defense. 


“Third, to make our country’s economic and financial 
strength impregnable, so that finally America may be in 
a position to render sound and wise cooperation toward 
an enduring peace.” 

Mr. Lamont sees the present conflict as part of the 
continuing struggle which began in 1914-18 and whose 
second phase was the economic war, “perhaps even more 
devastating than armed conflict,” which lasted for the 
next two decades. With the withdrawal of the United 
States from the peace, “treaties, which depended for their 
amelioration and enforcement” upon its continued par- 
ticipation in world affairs, “were largely shorn of their 
constructive features.”- “The three policies (America to 
withdraw, France to weaken Germany, Britain to 
strengthen it) all worked at calamitous cross purposes.” 
The long economic war over German reparations and 
the “tragically unwise” invasion of the Ruhr were followed 
by the complete financial breakdown of Central Europe 
in 1931. In consequence England was driven off the 
gold standard and her currency rendered so unstable that, 
after having paid “almost a billion and a half dollars in 
cash” she was unable to continue her debt payments. 

Quite as calamitous was the breakup of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire politically and economically, “a pros- 
perous region of free and uninterrupted trade which acted 
for Central and Southeastern Europe as a great and 
fertile oasis of economic security,” as well as a political 
bulwark for the South and Southeast against German 
aggression. Separate tariff walls, separate armies, air 
forces and modern armaments accompanied the rise of 
“the intensest and most dangerous kind of nationalism.” 
Such were the “bitter and devastating dregs” of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s ideal principle of self-determination. “And 
so the treaty of St. Germain stands out stark and menacing 
alongside that of Versailles which, despite all the violent 
criticism it has suffered, contained all the elements and 
constitutional provisions for constant revision—revision 
which might well have been steadily availed of had the 
United States not felt impelled to withdraw completely 
from the machinery of the Peace.” 

Seeds of Germany’s economic downfall are to be found 
in her method of financing the World War—by loans 
instead of by taxation. The government of William IT 
counted on the financial fruits of victory. Defeat, in spite 
of extraordinary effort and progress in high finance, 
brought the great inflation and finally the German bour- 
geoisie was wiped out which had been the economic back- 
bone of the Reich. Violent and complete social revolution 


“came rolling in, . . . bore out to sea and oblivion the 
stable elements of the community. . . .” 

Mr. Lamont believes that the Allies must win; that 
anything else is inconceivable. And, while it is presently 
impossible that France and Britain should calmly “articu- 
late in detail” their peace aims, one principle must be 
worked out. “There can be no world political peace 
unless we have world economic peace.” And the whole 
American community must realize that “there can be no 
world economic stability without continuing American 
cooperation to help bring it about and sustain it.” 

An economic United States of Europe is the scheme 
most generally discussed. Mr. Lamont thinks it is 
“impossible to exaggerate the immensely stabilizing effects 
upon the world that a great free trade region in Europe 
would create,” tending “strongly to remove at their very 
roots the causes of war.” In order to succeed such a 
task cannot be left to government but “must command the 
active and intelligent support of the leaders of business 
and labor.” These “must put aside their ancient preju- 
dices, must consent to reduced tariffs, and must make their 
thoughtful and determined contribution.” 

Briand, Stresemann, Victor Hugo, Aristophanes—all 
these dreamed of such a world. Must the dream forever 
fail? “May it not be possible at the Peace that, with the 
European peoples having the catastrophic failures of the 
last twenty years before their very eyes and willing as 
never before to place upon their sovereignties restrictions 
designed for a common good, the ultimate result even 
of this war will, despite the apparent paradox, mark a 
step forward in the evolution of Western civilization ?” 
In “very considerable measure” the answer depends on 
“what America is willing and able to do at the Peace.” 


German Missionaries in British Territories 


Dr. William Paton, general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, wrote the following letter to 
the editor of The Times (London) on October 26: 

“The position of German missionaries and missions 
in British territories in time of war is of great concern 
to many supporters of missionary work both in this 
country and in several neutral countries. I shall be 
grateful if you will allow me to state the experience of 
the International Missionary Council, which has been in 
close touch with various British government departments, 
concerning the difficulties created by the war for German 
missions working in British territories. 

“The Council has met with a considerable readiness 
on the part of the government to act sympathetically so 
as to ensure that the work shall be carried on, and that, 
where this is compatible with the requirements of security, 
such Germans as can after examination of their cases be 
allowed to return to their work should be permitted to do 
so. It is only natural that in the special conditions of 
war-time it should be considered necessary to intern 
enemy aliens, but the departments which have been 
approached have taken up without delay the possibility 
of differentiating in favor of those Germans who can, 
without danger to British interests, be permitted to return 
to their work. We are given to understand that the 
government is anxious to secure that such persons should 
not be put to the inconvenience of a longer period of 
detention than is strictly necessary. Full consideration is 
being given to the cases of missionaries on whose behalf 
applications for release have been or may be made. 

“T have just received a letter from the head of one of 
the German missions in a mandated territory of Africa 
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in which he states that release from internment was offered 
to all German missionaries on their giving their parole. 
A few of the missionaries preferred not to do this, but 
all other members of the staff are at their stations and 
able to continue their missionary activities. The head 
of the mission was allowed to make a tour of all the 
different mission stations in order to explain the situation 
to the European staff and the African congregations, and 
to advise the pastors and teachers. My correspondent adds 
that he expects to be able to support the mission staff 
from the proceeds of a mission estate which is being 
returned to the mission, and that still further freedom 
will be accorded to the missionaries. 

“The International Missionary Council and the Na- 
tional Christian Councils in the various mission fields are 
being encouraged by the government to secure that, with 
the help of British and neutral missionary societies, Ger- 
man missionary work is carried on and their properties 
cared for. The Council is being afforded means for 
consultation where possible regarding these arrangements 
with those who are able to represent the interests of the 
German missions. While the International Missionary 
Council deals with Protestant missions only, it is under- 
stood that German Roman Catholic missionaries are 
receiving similar considerate treatment.’ — I.C.P.LS., 
Geneva. 


The Church and Cooperatives in China 


The General Secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China, according to the Bulletin of this organization, 
has returned from West China a convert to the idea of 
the Church’s responsibility to the cooperative movement 
in China. When approached by Dr. M. S. Shao, the 
Director of the Central Cooperative Administration, and 
Mr. S. C. Hu, Chief Inspector under Dr. Shao, for the 
Church’s aid in bringing into the cooperative movement 
in China some of the spirit of Pastor Grundtvig of Den- 
mark, Dr. Chen’s reply was that he was a psychological 
professor, and knew nothing about cooperatives. “We 
can teach you,” came the answer. They taught him so 
much that he and his colleagues in West China have 
worked out the following plan: 

A survey of the field in order to discover to what 
extent the movement is already Christian in sponsorship, 
leadership and membership is to be undertaken, as well 
as an inquiry into methods by which the true spirit of 
cooperatives can be inculcated, on what the Church can do, 
etc. The production of a distinctly Christian literature 
is needed. Somewhat after the plan of the Danish Folk 
High School Christian teaching, Chinese culture, technical 
training and cooperation as a way of life would form the 
basis of the curriculum. 

There is need for one or two vital Christian person- 
alities, with training in sociology or cooperatives, to 
assist the West China Office to carry out the above pro- 
gramme; for Christian young people to assist after in 
service training, and for one or two missionaries who 
might be loaned for a period. Matters have gone further 
than plans. Already the Methodists have offered a 
location for a plant some four hours distance from 
Chungking for the starting of a cooperative under Chris- 
tian auspices.—I.C.P.1.S., Geneva. 


Education Urgent for American Youth 


Believing that “internal soundness is the best guarantee” 
of a nation’s ability to choose its own path and that “an 
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educated citizenry is one of the major elements of internal 
soundness, the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education has issued a “Program 
of Action for American Youth.” 

“In spite of the development of education in the past 
hundred years,” says the Commission, “the American 
people cannot be called well educated. Of the 75,000,000 
adults in the United States, about 36,000,000 did not 
finish elementary school. Probably half that number 
failed to finish the fourth grade, and at least 3,000,000 
are entirely illiterate. 

“Because of improvements since 1900, the younger 
people have had more schooling than their elders, and 
in the more prosperous parts of the country the quality 
of the schooling is better than in the past. Nevertheless, 
there is no justification for complacency in the present 
situation. There are still nearly a million children of 
elementary school age who are not enrolled in any school, 
and the schooling in many sections of the country is of 
poor quality. Half of the young people who have left 
school have not finished the ninth grade and many of them 
have had far less than nine years of schooling.” 

Improvements in instructional and other services, says 
the statement, have been slow to spread to the average 
school and have had no effect at all on the worst schools. 
The fundamentals of the education provided must be 
reconsidered in view of an imperious change im needs. 
Financial and administrative reorganization involves 
three essential steps: 

“(1) The amalgamation of small units of school ad- 
ministration must be vigorously pushed. More than half 
of the 120,000 local school districts in the nation, with 
their separate overhead organizations, support and ad- 
minister only a single one-teacher school. Most of the 
other school districts are much too small for effective and 
economical administration and supervision. If the total 
number of school districts in the United States were 
reduced to a few thousand at most, the quality of educa- 
tion for millions of children could be vastly improved. 


“(2) Some states must increase their aid to the local 
school districts within their borders, and others must 
distribute their present state-aid funds in a manner better 
designed to decrease educational inequalities. In several 
states there are districts that can afford to spend for 
schools 100 times as much per pupil as could be raised by 
local taxes in other sections of the same state. The 
principle is well established that states should equalize 
educational opportunities within their borders by state 
aid to schools, but the amounts and the method of 
distribution are in urgent need of improvement. 

“(3) In view of the marked inequality in tax resources 
among the several states, federal aid to the states for 
educational purposes, safeguarded against federal inter- 
ference, is essential and should be expanded as rapidly 
as possible. In general the agricultural states have the 
smallest ability to raise money for education. In most of 
the predominantly rural states the resources taxable by the 
state and by the communities are entirely insufficient to 
support good schools and other educational facilities, such 
as libraries, for all of their children and youth. Yet these 
are the states that have the largest proportion of children 
of school age in their populations and so are contributing 
most heavily to the future citizenry of the United States.” 

Equalization of educational opportunity must be re- 
garded, not as charity, but as “a necessary provision for 
national security.” Special attention must be given to 
children of destitute families in order that they may attend 
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school up to the age of 16. Beyond that age many can now 
continue their education through the student aid program 
of the National Youth Administration. “The work and 
study programs for unemployed out-of-school youth that 
are administered respectively by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration are begin- 
ning to achieve major educational values. The educational 
aspects of these programs should be strengthened and 
further developed. 

“If we are determined that every American youth 
shall have an opportunity to obtain the education neces- 
sary for self-support and good citizenship, we must re- 
duce the economic barriers that now cut off many young 
people from a fair chance.” 

“In the larger view, the primary motive of any program 
of national defense is to protect our freedom and our 
democratic institutions. In this respect, education is es- 
tablished in public policy, not as a secondary interest, 
but as the first line of defense against that internal break- 
down which in many nations has proved to be even more 
dangerous than external attack.” 

The present situation brings the danger that financial 
support of schools and other educational institutions may 
be curtailed at the very time when it should be expanded. 
“In a world in which war may be the dominant feature 
of international relations for a long time, it seems clear 
that the survival of any measure of democracy in 
this country is dependent upon our utmost efforts to 
strengthen the forces of education. We dare not with- 
hold our efforts to improve education for even a brief 
period. From every point of view . . . we must press on in 
these efforts with all the energy at our command.” 


America’s Imminent Dangers 


In an Assembly address given at Oberlin College soon 
after the outbreak of the present war, President Wilkins 
analyzed the situation in terms of the danger in which 
the American people stand. Portions of the address, the 
title of which was “Democracy at Bay” are quoted below. 

“If Germany should prevail, and should so weaken 
England and France that they could no longer serve as 
barriers, we should face, across the open sea, a rampant 
planetary madness inflamed with victory, jealous of our 
power, covetous of our resources, and hostile to our de- 
mocracy. Moreover, if Germany should overwhelm 
France and England, democracy would disappear in those 
two countries, and in the remaining smaller European 
democracies as well—and that disappearance would im- 
measurably impair the strength of the democratic prin- 
ciple in our own land... . 

“We stand in danger, in a different way, from England 
and France. It would be greatly to their advantage to 
have us enter the war on their side; and it may be ex- 
pected that they will try to get us in. They can make 
a strong case for our intervention. But I believe that our 
resistance to propaganda, even to propaganda based on 
fact, is definitely greater than it has ever been before. 
This danger, then, . . . is also secondary. . . .” 

“We stand in some slight danger from Japan. Japan 

. is imbued . . . with the mania for world domination 
—a mania which rests, in her case, in a deeply rooted 
conviction of her own divinity. But the menace of that 
madness is probably less than it was last spring—partly 
because of the continuance of Chinese resistance, partly 
hecause of the momentary loosening of ties between Japan 
and Germany. On the other hand, that madness is un- 
questionably being fed by a growing conviction of British 


helplessness. Moreover, our own government, this sum- 
mer, in its denunciation of our commercial treaty with 
Japan, took a step which was intended, and was felt, as 
punitive. There is therefore danger of retaliation—dan- 
ger which will be increased if we take further action ad- 
verse to the interests of Japan... . 


“We stand in danger, also, from ourselves: from those 
who might expect to make large gains of any sort if we 
should enter the war; and from sensationalism and the 
emotional response thereto. But in both these fields we 
have new curbs, which will suffice at least to check our 
progress on the old road to war; and if our danger in- 
creases it may be expected that such curbs will be in- 
creased as well. We stand in danger also from those 
leaders, who, while honestly desiring to keep us out of 
war, may through unwisdom advocate measures which 
would tend to bring us in. And we stand in danger from 
all the imperfections of our own democracy—the cleav- 
ages, the injustices, the ignorance, the selfishness, all that 
impairs a democracy noble despite these imperfections, 
but potentially so much nobler still! The presence of 
such flaws and tensions in the body politic renders it 
weaker and more unsteady than it would otherwise be, 
more liable to yield to pressure, more liable to topple 
into war.” 


Discussing the “case for intervention” Dr. Wilkins 
said : 

“Forces which are now, on the whole, forces of evil 
are engaged in mortal struggle with forces which are 
now, on the whole, forces of good. The forces of evil 
are specifically forces of dictatorship; the forces of good 
are specifically forces of democracy. Shall we stand by 
and watch passively while the evil ravages the good, while 
dictatorship moves to the destruction of democracy? 
England and France are fighting not only their war but 
ours, are barriers between ourselves and rampant mad- 
ness. Shall we stand by, and take ‘the chance that they 
will win for us? The appeal is twofold: it summons 
our sense of chivalry, and it excites our own defensive 
self-interest. 


Too late. If only, before disaster fell, if only we had 
evolved some -effective form of world-organization or 
quasi-world-organization! If only we had taken our part 
in the League of Nations, imperfect though that instru- 
ment was, of necessity, even at its best! If only we had 
achieved Streit’s great plan for the federal union of the 
strong democracies! It is fundamentally because of the 
world’s failure to establish some such organization that 
the cataclysm has come upon us—and in that failure the 
share of the United States is very large indeed. For 
such world organization I have labored and hope again 
to labor; and in that task many of your predecessors and 


many of you have been and will again I hope, be with 


“But for the moment, we have no such organization, 
and we know only too well the shattering horror of war, 
and the long misery that follows in its train. Shall we 
plunge into that horror and that misery? Shall we let 
this country take you and hundreds of thousands like you 
as fodder for cannon and bombs and gas, for abysmal 
depression, and perhaps for revolution? The time may 
come when overwhelming need of self-defense will force 
us to do even this. But unless that time should come, 
our entrance, as a separate nation into this conflict of 
separate nations would be a wild knight-errantry and an 
inordinate sacrifice.” 
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